RIGHT: A fleet of earth-moving equipment works on the Cutoff's 
right-of-way In rugged country obout 45 miles east of Palmdale. 
Sen Gabriel Mountains appear-in background, This is one of three 
grading “spreads"’ at work on various parts of the project. Each 
fleet moves an average of 6,000 cubic yards of material per day. 


BELOW: Piers begin to rise for SP’s 1,000-foot crossing of the 
tombined channels of Lytte and Cajon Creeks; near San Bernardino. 


SP handles the 24-car 
silver train carrying 
“The Greatest Show on 
Earth,” famed Ringling 
Bros., Barnum and 
Bailey circus. For more 
pictures and a story, see 
page'6. Photos by Owen 
Johnson. 
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Progress on the Cutoff 


& Work on SP’s 78-mile Palmdale-Colton Cutoff is 
moving ahead smoothly and on schedule. According 
to Asst. to Chief Engineer Godfrey J. Lyon, who 
heads the project, as of June 1 grading for the new 
line — which involves moving some 514 million cubic 
yards of material — was about 10 per cent complete; 
the relocation and protection of about 200 private 
and public utility lines was about 35 per cent com- 
plete; and work on 41 structures — bridges and grade 
separations — was about 7 per cent complete. The 
$22 million project, one of the largest to be under- 
taken by any U.S. railroad in recent years, will con- 
nect SP’s north-south San Joaquin Valley line with 
its transcontinental line running eastward from Los 
Angeles and will by-pass the heavily urbanized and 
industrialized Los Angeles area. The Cutoff will short- 
en the route for transcontinental traffic to and from 
the north by 46 miles in each direction. “ 


LEFT: Four separate highway bridges are being built near West Hesperia, 
Calif., where Interstate Highway 15 crosses SP’s new line, about 40 miles 
east of Palmdale. The project will provide bridges for two 4-lane freeway 
sections and two 2-lane access roads. This is one of 27 grade separation 
Projects to be constructed for the Cutoff. View shown is across Antelope 
Valiey, 
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ABOVE; Lead Car Inspector E. R. Mercer checks 
tape of monitored-type hot box detector at 
Eugene Yard, 


ABOVE: Sensitive scanners on both sides of 
the track measure infra-red radiation from 
passing car journals, BELOW; This is what 
scanner looks like with cover off. Scanner’s 
infra-red sensing element hus wire leads that 
are finer than humem hair. 


Costing ‘over $2 Million 


More Hot Box Detectors Coming” 


OUTHERN Pacific will substan- 

tially increase the number of 
electronic hot box detectors along 
its system lines during the next 12 
months at a cost of about $2,150,- 
000. 

“We now have 79 detector in- 
stallations in service,” explains W. 
D. Lamprecht, vice president — 
system operations, “and we sare 
adding 65 more.” 

“Over the years,” he points out, 
“our hot box record has been con- 
sistently better than the national 
average, and we intend to keep on 
improving it. By expanding our 
network of detectors, we'll be able 
to do a better job of locating jour- 
nals that need attention before 
trouble develops.” 

Hot Boxes 

Overheated journals — called 
“hot boxes” by railroaders — oc- 
cur when car journals and their 
bearings fail to receive sufficient 
lubrication. This can be caused by 
a number of factors, including me- 
chanical defects. If undetected, 
continuing friction — in extreme 
cases — can burn off journals, 
causing derailments. 

Before the installation of hot 
box detectors along SP’s right-of- 
way, train crews had to rely en- 
tirely on their own observations or 
on signals from roadway employes 
and others for indications of hot 
box trouble — usually smoke or 
odor from the smoldering packing 
in offending journal boxes. 

Visual inspections are still es- 
sential to the safety and efficient 
performance of SP trains, Lamp- 
recht emphasizes. 

“Hot box detectors can often 
warn us of journal trouble in the 


RIGHT: Letter “H" appearing in a trackside 
signal notifies engineer that his train has on 
overhosted journal. 


incipient stage, before it can ‘be 
seen, heard or smelled by human 
observers,” he points out, “but at 
this stage of development, they do 
not provide a substitute for alert 
train and engine crews and other 
employes complying fully with 
rules 827 and 829 in inspecting 
their own and passing trains.” 
Detectors 

Southern Pacific uses two main 
types of hot box detectors — an 
automatic system, installed in 
areas of heavy traffic between 
terminals to warn train crews of 
overheated journals; and a moni- 
tored system, installed at the ap- 
proaches to yards, to give carmen 
an advance “picture” of bearing 
temperatures that are higher than 
normal on incoming trains. 

Both types use trackside scan- 
ners which measure infra-red ra- 
diation from passing car journals. 
Inside each scanner is a tiny par- 
ticle -- approximately the size of 
the dot on a typewritten letter “i” 
— called a “bolometer.” This in- 


(Continued on page 4} 


fra-red sensing element has wire 
leads finer than human hair. 

Differences in infra-red radia- 
tion given off by each journal are 
measured, amplified and conver- 
ted into electric current, which — 
in the ease of the monitored sys- 
tem — is fed into a graph recorder 
located several miles away in the 
car foreman’s office. 

Graph Recorder 

The graph recorder has two 
pens, one for each side of the train. 
The pens make a separate mark 
or “pip” on graph paper for each 
journal on the train, spacing the 
“pips” so that the number of cars 
can be counted readily. The differ- 
ence in the height of the “pips” 

{measured from the base line) 
Pinpoints any journals that are 
operating above normal tempera- 
ture. 

In a typical set-up, a bell rings 
in the car foreman’s office as soon 
as a train begins to pass the scan- 
ner. Seconds later, a graph show- 
ing the relative “pip” height of 
each journal begins to wind out of 
the recorder. 

The car inspector on duty ana- 
lyzes the graph and determines 
which journals (if any) need at- 
tention. He radios the location of 
these journals to carmen stationed 
near where the head end, middle 
and rear end of the train will be 
positioned, 

As the train rolls into the yard, 
the carmen locate the suspected 
journals by counting cars — “13 
from the head end,” etc. With 
their special tools and equipment, 
they are often able to service or 
repair overheated journals on the 
spot, making it unnecessary to 
switch the car to the repair track. 
Within minutes the train can be 
on its way again. 

“We are giving first priority to 
the installation of the monitored- 
type detectors,” Lamprecht says, 

- “because of the unique opportun- 
‘ity they give us to locate and cor- 
rect journal problems before they 


The automatic detector system includes a “‘loccitor,”” housed in a trackside instrument cabinet. 
By booking at this device, with its eight counters, a crew member can determine which side of the 
train has the het box and the number of axles between that journal and the rear of the train, 


become serious enough to disrupt 
schedules and delay trains.” 


Automatic Detectors 


Out on the main line — perhaps 
miles from the nearest terminal — 
the engineer of a fast freight first 
learns that one of the cars in his 
train has developed an overheated 
journal when he sees the letter 
“TH” appear in a trackside signal 
indicator. 

This is part of the automatic 
system. A computer coupled to 
the scanners compares the heat of 
the train’s journals, If the heat of 
any one of them exceeds that of 
the journal on the other end of 
the axle by a given amount, the 
“H” signal is flashed to warn the 
engineer. In CTC territory, the 
dispatcher is also notified by a 
light on his board. 

The engineer stops the train, 
and a crew member goes to a 
trackside instrument cabinet to 
find out which of the train’s hun- 
dreds of journals is overheating. 
By checking the system’s “loca- 
tor” —- which contains eight me- 
chanical counters — he can deter- 
mine which side of the train has 
the hot box, and the number of 
axles between that journal and the 
rear of the train. The device is 
capable of locating up to four hot 
boxes on each side of the train —~ 


fortunately an extremely unlikely 
possibility. 

The car with the overheated 
journal is set out on a siding, and 
the train is soon on its way again. 

A special variation of the auto- 
matic detector system is used by 
train crews at certain locations. 
Typically, the system’s “locator” 
is situated in the yard office. As a 
train rolls into the terminal, a 
member of the outgoing crew 
checks the “locator” to see if the 
train has any overheated journals. 
If the system indicates it has, he 
checks the journal itself to deter- 
mine whether or not the car must 
be set out, before the train’ pro- 
ceeds. 

Progress 

Since 1960, when SP installed 
its first hot box detector on what 
was then the Sali Lake Division, 
these heat sensitive wayside scan- 
ners have helped the railroad 
make substantial progress in com- 
batting the hot box problem. This 
progress is measured in terms of 
average “car miles per freight car 
set out between division terminals 
because-of a hot box” — in other 
words, miles operated. between 
the incidence of hot boxes. ‘This 
figure increased from -: 331,091 
miles in 1960 to 1,439,051 in 1965 


(substantially above the national «. 


average). In .the :same “period 


H 


“there wasa‘74 per cent drop ini the 


number of hot boxes on our sys- 


> tem ‘lines. 


In addition to the installation 
of hot box detectors, several other 
factors have helped make this pro- 
gress possible, These include the 
development of improved types of 
lubricating devices (SP uses the 
best lubricators and journal box 
oil available) , better maintenance 
practices, and the increasing num- 
ber of roller bearing cars in the 
nation’s freight car fleet. 

Roller bearing cars are far less 
susceptible to hot boxes than 
those with solid bearings. SP and 
its affiliates have over 21,000 roller 
bearing cars — the largest number 
of any U. S, railroad. 

“Improvement of our hot box 
record depends in large part on 
the condition of foreign cars inter- 
changed to us,” Lamprecht points 
out. “This is why we do every- 
thing possible at interchange 
points to make certain these cars 
are in satisfactory condition to 
operate trouble-free to destina- 
tion. Of course we also have high 
standards of maintenance for our 
own equipment. 

“We've made excellent progress 
so far in dealing with the hot box 
problem,” the SP vice president 
says, “and there is every reason to 
expect continuing improvement in 
the future. As in the past, how- 
ever, our progress will continue to 
depend — in large part — on the 
cooperation and vigilance of SP 
train and engine crew members 
and those who back them up.” 
i ee 
Shown at May 20 ground-breaking ceremonies 
for Allen's Landing Memorial Park in Houston 
are, I-r, John T. Jones, director, Houston 
Chamber of Commerce; Ed Wulfe, chairman of 


Chamher's park committee; Houston Mayor 
Louie Welch and 5P Vice President B. S. Sines. 


Walker Completes 49-Year SP Career” 


Harry J. Walker, vice president 
in the executive department at 
San Francisco since January, 
1960, retires on June 30 after 
nearly half a century with South- 
ern Pacific Company. 

He began his railroading career 
in the New York office of Southern 
Pacific Steamship Lines in 1917, 
and moved to the general office at 
San Francisco as a statistician in 
1932. He became chief statistician 
in 1941, executive assistant in 
1944, and was promoted to assist- 
ant to the president in 1951, the 
position he held until being named 
vice president nine years later. 

As vice president of Southern 
Pacific he also had supervisory 
responsibility over a number of 
SP’s affiliated companies, includ- 
ing Pacific Fruit Express, owned 
jointly by Southern Pacific and 
Union Pacific. He was chairman 
of SP’s Contributory Retirement 
Plan and System Insurance Com- 
mittee, and was president of the 


H. J. WALKER 


Southern Pacific Foundation. He 
was also vice president and direc- 
tor of the St. Louis Southwestern 
Railway (Cotton Belt). 

He is a director of St. Mary’s 
College Associates, and a member 
of the Serra Club, the Pacific Rail- 
way Club, The Family, and the 
Chamber of Commerce, all at San 
Francisco. 


SP Donates Land 
For Houston Park 


SP donated a 4,022-square foot 
jot to the city of Houston for park 
development in ceremonies held at 
City Hall on May 11. 

The lot is located on the south 
bank of Buffalo Bayou at Main 
Street — the spot selected as a 
boat landing site in 1836 by the 
Allen brothers, founders of Hous- 
ton. 

The SP land, along with adja- 
cent property, will be developed 
into a recreational area to be 
known as Allen’s Landing Memor- 
jal Park. 

Ground-breaking ceremonies for 
the project, held on May 20, were 
attended by. Mayor Louie Welch 
and other city officials, Chamber 
of Commerce representatives and 


Vice President B. S. Sines. 

Gail Whitcomb, president of the 
Houston Chamber of Commerce, 
praised SP for demonstrating 
“the kind of corporate citizenship 
which has made Houston the 
great city it is today.” 


Fielding Dies 

Thomas Fielding, who closed a 
45-year railroading career in 1956 
when he retired as traffic manager 
of the San Diego & Arizona Eas- 
tern Railway and district freight 
and passenger agent for SP at San 
Diego, died in that Southern Cali- 
fornia city on June 4. He was 75. 
He is survived by a brother, 
A.M, (Duke) Fielding, superin- 
tendent of the Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau in San Francisco. 
Another brother was the late Jack 
Fielding of the Houston Traffic 
Dept. . 


can’t be performing and earning 

the money to pay its overhead. 
This is why tight schedules and 
smooth handling to keep transit 
time to a minimum are important 
to this organization. 

Because of consistently good 
performance by our railroad in the 
past, the circus train this year is 
being routed “via SP wherever 
possible” 


Medicare Claims 


The Railroad Retirement Board 
has announced that all railroad 
employes and railroad retirement 
beneficiaries who signed up for 
supplementary medicare benefits 
will receive detailed information 
and instructions on how to file for 
these benefits with the Travelers 
Insurance Company next month. 

Claims for the supplementary 
medicare benefits may be made in 
one of two ways. A beneficiary can 
pay the doctor and then submit 
his claim directly, or he can assign 
payment to his doctor. In either 
ease, the claim should be sent to 
the nearest Travelers’ office hand- 
ling claims for the beneficiary. 

Benefit claims under the medi- 
care basic hospital insurance plan 
will be handled through the hos- 
pital or other institution which 
provides the patient with the cov- 
ered services. Claims for these 
benefits are not to be filed directly 
with Travelers. 

Employes at Railroad Retire- 
ment Board offices throughout the 
country are available to answer 
questions and to offer their assist- 
ance on filing claims. 


Youngest Graduate 


On June 6, Robert, the son of 
Robert B, Giudice, machinist fore- 
man at Sacramento General 
Shops, graduated with a straight- 
A average from Bishop Armstrong 
High School in Sacramento at the 


age of 15——the youngest graduate «- 
in the history of that school: 

Young Bob credits his rapid ad- 
vance to his father, a 38-year vet- 
eran with SP, who began teaching 
him how to read when he was 
three. Before entering kindergar- 
ten, Bob knew how to read and 
had memorized most of the multi- 
plication tables. “Knowing how to 
read gave me a head start and I 
just stayed ahead,” the husky 6- 
footer says. 

He will enter the University of 
California at Davis next fall 
where he is enrolled in the college 
of arts and sciences, 


Austin Retires 


Merrill T. Austin, general 
freight and passenger agent at San 
Francisco since June of last year, 
retires at the end of this month af- 
ter a railroad career that spanned 
more than 44 
years. 

Following four 
years of service 
with another 
railroad, Austin 
joined Southern 
Pacific in 1926, 
After serving at 


| various locations 
424 on the Western 
™.T. AUSTIN  — and San Joaquin 


Divisions he was named assistant 
genera] freight agent for North- 
western Pacific in 1948. Three 
years later he transferred to San 
Francisco as foreign freight agent, 
advancing to assistant general 
freight agent in 1955, the position 
he held until last June. 

He is a member of the Commer- 
cial Club, the Transportation 
Club, the Pacific Traffic Associa- 
tion, and the Chamber. of Com- 
merce, ali at San Francisco, and is 
a member of the Peninsula Manu- 
facturers Association, the B. P.- 
0. E., Berkeley, and the Pleasan- 
ton Kiwanis Club. eh 


RIGHT: ‘First steps for tiny patient at Orthopaedic Hospital in'Les 
‘Angeles are witnessed by. visitor Carolyn Fischel, ‘secretary in 
the Industricl Department at Los Angeles, BELOW: Carolyn, ac- 
companied. by Don Simpson, claims inspector, on four of AID- 
assisted agencies, visit young patient and his therapist at Ortho- 
paedic Hospi 


ABOVE: Ed Hill, center, area representative for AID, explains 
that organization's activities to Carolyn and Simpson. BELOW: 
Carolyn exchanges pleasantries with young patient at Orthopae- 
dic Hospital, with compound fracture of teft arm. 


A 4 ners 


Your Fund Dollars at 


Two employes visit AID agencies in the Los 
Angeles area and find their “once-a-year” 
gifis are helping others all year round. 


E VANGELINA was fragile and serious, with jet black 
hair and brown eyes. She was not quite three 

years old. And this was going to be one of the most 
important moments of her life. The therapist stood 
her gently on the floor, steadied her, and placed 
crutches under her arms, The other patients in the 
sunny therapy ward at Orthopaedic Hospital in Los 
Angeles grew quiet. Evangelina held firmly to the 
crutches and stared at her feet. 

“Now walk, Angie,” the therapist said softly. 

Evangelina nodded and after a long tense moment 
she inched one foot forward — and then slowly, the 
other. A husky teen-age boy being fitted for an arti- 
ficial arm called out, “Atta girl, Angie!” She looked 
up and smiled delightedly. For the first time in her 
life she had walked! 

Carolyn Fishel, SP secretary, who had witnessed 


the miracle, leaned down to hug-the little girl and": 


whisper, “That was beautiful, honey.” : 
Carolyn and Don ‘Simpson, ‘SP claims inspector, 


and volunteer fund drive worker for many. years,. 


were on a tour of some of the Los 
Angeles agencies which receive 
charity funds from AID (Asso- 
ciated In-Group Donors) United 
Givers. As Carolyn said, “I’ve 
been contributing to AID for some 
years now through the Payroll De- 
duction Plan, and have never seen 
where my money goes. I’d like to 
visit a couple of agencies which 
AID helps to support.” And so it 
was arranged. 

First stop for Carolyn and Simp- 
son was the modest AID head- 
quarters on Third Street in Los 
Angeles, where they found out 
that AID, since its inception 15 
years ago, has collected and dis- 
tributed more than a hundred 
million dollars to a dozen worthy 
charities such as the American 
Cancer Society, City of Hope, the 
American Red Cross, the Heart 
Association, Crippled Children’s 


“and Adult’s Society, Multiple 


LEFT: Worker at the Cerebral Palsy Association 
in Los Angeles shows Carolyn some of the 
Christmas stockings prepared at that agency 
for outside distribution. BELOW LEFT: Another 
of the agencies helped by AID and other fund 
raising organizations is the Red Cross. 


Sclerosis Society and others. 


“These modern days, charity is 
not help offered on a hit-or-miss 
basis,” pointed out Ed Hill, AID 
area representative and liaison 
man between AID and SP, “but is 
a coordinated effort to provide hu- 
manitarian services, backed by 
the best technical and professional 
know-how obtainable.” Hill is 
proud of AID’s record: only 
3.96% of the amount raised last 
year went toward overhead and 
expenses; the rest was distributed 
among the charities. This is the 
best record in the Nation. 


At the Orthopaedic Hospital, 
where for nearly half a century, 
more than 100,000 injured and 
crippled boys and girls have been 
given help, regardless of race, 
creed, color or ability to pay, 
Carolyn and Simpson talked with 
several of the children. 


“T wish everyone I solicit for 
money could visit some of these 
agencies,” Simpson said, “so they 
could see for themselves what’s 
going on.” 

He and Carolyn peeped into a 
ward where a school teacher from 
the Board of Education was giving 
lessons to boys and girls of varying 
ages, some lying flat in bed, others 
able to sit up. 


Next stop for the SP couple was 
at the Cerebral Palsy Association, 
where men and women over 16, af- 
flicted with the incurable disease, 
worked with patience and deter- 
mination at various tasks, such as 
filling Christmas stockings, sort- 
ing screws, and typing. The mo- 
rale here was high. 


Later, as they were returning 
to their offices in the Pacific Elec- 
tric Building, Carolyn observed, 
“T’m glad we went. I can see that 


the money contribute on.a once: : 


a-year basis works . the “year 
around.” 

Last year men and women of 
Southern Pacific and its affiliates 
contributed $427,537 to “United 
Way” drives held at nearly 40 Jo- 
cations throughout the system. 
Agencies supported by these vol- 
untary gifts do many things: they 
care for the sick, find homes for 
homeless children, treat the aged, 
give special guidance to the handi- 
capped, conduct medical research 
to conquer crippling and killing 
diseases, offer constructive pro- 
grams for youth, and bring relief 
to victims of fire, flood, and other 
disasters. Says Carolyn: 

“Tf there is any doubt in your 
mind about giving to your local 
charitable fund raising drive, or if 
you wonder what the money is 
actually used for, I suggest you 
visit the ‘United Way’ agencies 
in your community.” 


Watson Retires 


J. V. (Vernon) Watson retired 
May 31 as assistant. general audi- 
tor at Houston with 49 years of 
SP service. 

All of Watson’s service was at 
Houston, where he held the posi- 
tions of traveling auditor, assist- 
ant auditor of Miscellaneous Ac- 
counts and as- 
sistant general 
auditor for the 
Texas and 
New Orleans 
Railroad, prior 
to the merging 
of the T&ENO 
with SP on 
November 1, 
1961. Since 
then, he has 
been assistant general auditor for 
the Southern Pacific Company 
and -also served as auditor for 
three of the railroad’s subsidiaries 
at Houston. 


VERNON WATSON 


RIGHT: Kay -Stein,. systams’. pro- 
“grammer and an instructor in the 
TOPS orientation sessions at San 
Francisco, explains a point about 
the IBM 1050 device to, |-r, R. T, 
Clark, general yardmaster, Hous- 
ton; J. P. Leach, trainmaster, La- 
fayette, La.; 1. W. McKeown, asst. 
terminal supt., Houston; and W. R, 
Browning, freight agent, El Paso. 
BELOW: Steno Joyce Ertola passes 
the doughnuts to this group dur- 
ing short break in TOPS sessions, 


ABOVE: “Let me see if | understand you clear- 
ly,” says 8, E, Cherry, right, general yard- 
master, Dallas, to George Hamilton, systems 
analyst and an instructor in the TOPS sessions. 


Supervisors from all over the 
railroad are attending 21-day 
orientation sessions on TOPS — 
SP’s computerized program for 
collecting and reporting current 
data on all cars, locomotives and 
trains moving over our railroad. 

These sessions constitute Part 
II of a four part program to help 
SP people understand what TOPS 
will accomplish and how it will 
work. 

Part I, now completed, provided 
special training for division super- 
intendents and other senior of- 
ficers, Part III, scheduled to begin 
this fall, calls for field orientation 
sessions to be held at some 90 lo- 
cations for personnel who will be 
participating in TOPS. A sound- 


Seated at desks in the attractive modern classroom used for the TOPS orientation sessions in San 
Francisco are members of one of the first groups to undergo this training. 


BELOW: Answering ‘questions for; d-r, M.-L, 
Erwin, manager-of personriel, Cotton Belt, Ty: 


nal supt., Dallas; and J, C, Barker, supervisor, 
freight loss and .damage . prevention, San 
Francisco; is TOPS Instructor Lou Robinson. 


TOPS Orientation Sessions Under Way 


color motion picture is now being 
made for use in these sessions. 

Part IV will be actual proce- 
dural training on TOPS equip- 
ment which will begin in 1967 
when the first units of this equip- 
ment are delivered. 

About 500 supervisors will at- 
tend the Part II sessions, after 
which they will pass along what 
they have learned to their asso- 
ciates. 


The classes — about 28 men in 


each — view the actual operation 
of the 1050 input/output device— 
equipment similar to that which 
will be installed at major yards 
and in dispatchers’, car distribu- 
tors’, superintendents’ and other 
Transportation Dept. offices. 


SP Garden Club 


Recently organized — and open 
to any active or retired employe— 
is the Southern Pacific Garden 
Club at San Francisco, Acting 
President Arthur L. Fritz reports 
that the Club will be affiliated 
with the San Francisco Flower 
Show, Inc., which consists of 18 
different garden societies, / 

The SP club plans monthly 
meetings at the Hall of Flowers in 
San Francisco. Call Fritz-on Ext. 
22315 for further details: ; 


ler, Texas; R. A. Kornegay, Cotton Belt termi- |: 


More than a score of awards 
and scholarships were won this 
year by Junior Achievement com- 
panies sponsored by Southern Pa- 
cific, its trucking affiliates and the 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad. 
Several include expense-paid trips 
for one or more of the teenage 
Achievers to the National J. A. 
convention at Indiana State Uni- 
versity. 

Top honors went to three Paci- 
fic Motor Trucking Company- 
sponsored J. A. firms ~~ “Pack- 
Mo-Lite” at Fresno, “Jasaco” at 
Sacramento and “Memco” at San 
Jose — each named “Outstanding 
J. A. Company of the Year” in its 
area, 

In addition, “‘Pack-Mo-Lite’s” 
president, a Fresno High School 
senior, won both local and western 
regional “President of the Year” 
honors and will compete with 
other regional winners for the na- 


- Teenage Firms Win Top Awards 


tional title at Indiana State Uni- 
versity this summer. 

See the box on this page for a 
detailed listing of all awards won 
by J. A. firms sponsored by SP 
and its affiliates during. the past 
school year. 


One of the award-winning com- 
panies, “Junac,” sponsored by 
PMT at South San Francisco, had 
an unexpected sale of its product 
~~ Easter baskets —_ when more 
than 100 were purchased by SP 
and PMT people for donation to 
the Children’s Hospital in San 
Francisco, PMT Driver T. R. Gor- 
zoch, Jr. conceived the idea and 
helped collect the money for this 
spontaneous project. 

During 1965-66, the Company’s 
16th year of participation in the 
Junior Achievement program, SP, 
PMT, SPT and NWP sponsored 
28 of the pint-sized J. A. firms — 


| 


1965-66 Junior Achievement Awards 


J. A. Firm Sponsored by Location Award 
“Pack-Mo-Lite” PMT Fresno “Outstanding Company of Year” 


“Memeo” PMT San Jose “Outstanding Company of Year” 
“Salesman of Year” 
“Jasaco” PMT Sacramento “Outstanding Company of Year” 
“Jaspco”” SP Sacramento “President of Year’ 
“Selesman of Year" 
“Spunxy" SP Eugene “Industry Award" 
“Best Profits Company” 
“President of Year" 
“Salesman of Year" 
$330 Scholarship 
“Wacky-Placky”’ PMT Reno “Outstanding Girl Achiever’ 
“Products Unlimited” NWP San Rafael “Best Annual Repart’" 
“Treasurer of the Year” 
$100 Scholarship 
“Junac”” PMT — South San Francisco “Best Annual Report” 
$100 Scholarship 
“Foamcraft” sP Portland “A” Award for Company Operation 
“Best Booth” at Trade Fair 
“Pacifico” SP Oaldand $100 Scholarship 
“Executive Award’ 
“Penco™ PMT Oakland Sales Awards 
“Colite”* SPT Houston “Best Booth” at Trade Fair 
“Sepac-ven" SP Houston Attendance Award 


“President of Year’ Hocal and 
regional 
“Salesman of Year"’ 


twice as many as in ‘the preced- 


ing year, 

Twelve of these firms were spon- 
sored by PMT, which awarded 
prizes to its own best J. A: firms. 
Named winners were “Memco,” 
San Jose, Company of the Year; 
“Pack-Mo-Lite,” Fresno, Best 
Sales Company, and President of 
the Year; “Decco,” Portland, Pro- 
duct Award; and “Junac,” South 
San Francisco, Best Annual Re- 
port. 


Products manufactured by the 
young people in the process of 
learning how our business system 
operates, included aquariums, 
“gold fingers” (a device to remove 
olives from jars), Ming trees, fire 
extinguishers, stilts, desk pen sets, 
ox carts, kitchen stools and auto 
safety kits, 

About 100 employes served as 
adult advisors to the Company- 
sponsored J. A. firms. 

Annually, more than 125,000 
high school students in 385 com- 
munities across the nation take 
part in the Junior Achievement 
program, operating some 5,500 
small J. A. firms. 


Praise from a Shipper 
“Thanks for Your Help" 


“... Uf I were a politician, 1 


would have no trouble finding 
words of eloquence to express the 
feeling of appreciation for your 
assistance in expediting the move- 
ment of Car SP 692456 (from 
Maine) to the Bay area. 

“We with ‘Down East’ heritage 
can only say “Thank You’ fora job 
well done, and we hope that this 
expression of appreciation will be 
passed along to everyone on your 
team ... Such cooperation I can 
assure you will not be forgotten 
and will, I am sure, be compen- 
sated by rewards not only in hea- 
ven but by continuous patronage 
of our traffic beyond the St. Louis 
Gateway.” 


Traffic Manager 
Canning Company 
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LEFT: Paul Schumacher, right, of the U. S. Park Service, Dept. of the Interior, presents Leonard Rock 
Shelter National Historical Landmark certificate and bronze plaque to T. J. Longseth, Nevada range 
supervisor, accepting on behalf of SP. RIGHT: Close-up of part of the shelter. Surface dirt has 
been removed to expose tufa — a porous rock formed as a depasit by prehistoric spring. 


SP Site Named U. S. 
Historical Landmark 


The Leonard Rock Shelter, lo- 
cated on Southern Pacific prop- 
erty 11 miles south of Lovelock, 
Nevada, has been designated as a 
national historical site by the 
United States Government. 

The shelter, formed by the out- 
ward tilting of a prominent cliff 
on the western side of the Hum- 
boldt Range of mountains, has 
provided archeologists with im- 
portant information about early 
Indian occupations in the Great 
Basin. 

A series of Indian drawings 
scratched into the rock wall indi- 


cates the prehistoric use of the 
shelter. Here early hunting and 
food gathering peoples lived 
through three periods of prehis- 
toric time, the earliest of which 
began about. 7,000 B.C. 

At dedication ceremonies held 
Jast month during the annual 
meeting of the Society for Ameri- 
can Archeology at the University 
of Nevada, Paul Schumacher, re- 
gional archeologist of the U.S, Na- 
tional Park Service presented to 
Southern Pacific a bronze plaque, 
officially designating Leonard 
Rock Shelter a national historic 
landmark. Receiving the plaque 
on behalf of the Company was 
Ted J. Longseth, Land Dept. 
range supervisor in Nevada. 


a ee et 
Two SP Units Win NSC Awards 


Two Southern Pacific units re- 
cently won special certificates of 
commendation from the National 
Safety Council for achieving out- 
standing safety records. 


Accepting National Safety Council plaques 
from Supt. of Safety D. K, Miller, right, ere 
General Supt. of Communications J. N. Albert- 
son, left, and Signal Engineer H. 8. Garrett. 


The Communications Depart- 
ment’s entire Pacific Lines organi- 
zation set a perfect safety record 
in 1965, working 871,626 man- 
hours without a reportable injury. 

The System Signal Shop at 
Sacramento worked 227,387 man- 
hours without a reportable injury, 
achieving a perfect safety record 
for the fourth year in a row. 

Plaques were accepted on be- 
half of employes of the two units 
by J. N. Albertson, general super- 
intendent of communications; and 
Signal Engineer H. B. Garrett. 


Ken Iwata, who has worked the 
past three summers for SP at Los 
Angeles, while completing his col- 
lege education at the University of 
California at Berkeley, left Los 
Angeles June 14 for a Peace Corps 
assignment in Bolivia. His father, 
James M. Iwata, has been with the 
Company since 1946 and is a mail 
clerk in the Operating Depart- 
ment at Los Angeles, and Ken’s 
sister, Amy, has been employed as 
a steno-clerk in the Los Angeles 
Rate Bureau since 1946. 

Installed as president of the 
Transportation Club of Dallas at 
its annual dinner dancelast month 
was R. B. Wadsworth, district 
freight & passenger agent at Dal- 
las. At the same time, W. H. Aber- 
nathy, general agent for the Cot- 
ton Belt at Dallas, was elected to 
the board of governors of the 
Transportation Club. T. E. Mar- 
tin, purchasing agent at Houston, 
has been appointed director of the 
Purchasing Agents Association, 
Houston Chapter. 

O. A. Ortiz, employment inter- 
viewer, General Office, San Fran- 
cisco, was chairman of the Youth 
in Government Day, 1966 Com- 
mittee, on May 23 when 50 high 
school students assumed the du- 
ties of top San Francisco munici- 
pal officers, and attended a civic 
luncheon at the Jack Tar Hotel. 
Also active on this Junior Cham- 
ber. of Commerce project were 
James Weaver, assistant to man- 
ager trailer-flatcar traffic, and Ber- 
nard Transano, assistant general 
freight agent, Central District, 


both of whom were vice chairmen. :-; 


At Harlingen, Texas, William 


ak Manix, traveling ‘freight & pas- 


senger ‘agent, was elected presi- 
dent, and Lloyd M. Whitlock, 
agent, named first vice president 


of the Harlingen Lions Club for 


the 1966-67 term, and were in- 
stalled at a banquet held June 18 
at the Harlingen Country Club. 
Charles R. Adams, 19, son of 
M. W. Adams, supervisor of auto- 
motive and work equipment, Los 
Angeles Division, has received an 
appointment to Annapolis. 
Division Signal Inspector R. G. 
Travis, Portland, has been 
awarded a “Best in Species An- 
gling Award” by Sports Afield 
Magazine for a 444-pound king 
salmon he caught in the Trask 
River near Tillamook, Oregon. 


Contest Winner 


Winner of a Safety Department 
contest to name a device used to 
demonstrate the correct way to 
lift is Joseph Andrade, mail hand- 
ler at the West Oakland Mail 
Dock. 

For his prize-winning name, 
“Captain Cautious,” Andrade won 
a pair of safety shoes. 

The device, used widely by the 
Safety Department, shows the ef- 
fect on the spinal column of cor- 
rect and incorrect lifting. 


Holding his prize, a pair of safety shoes, is 
Mail Handler Joseph Andrade, right, winner 
of a contest to name the device held by A. E. 
Belling, chief of mait and baggage operations, 
West Oakland Mail Dock, 


How to Fee! Confident 


1. Accept your own unique- 
ness. Don’t try to be like some- 
one else. Make the most of your 
assets by developing your strong- 
est traits, aptitudes and interests. 

2. Strengthen your personality 
by making a conscious effort to 
improve your appearance and 
attitudes. 

3. Dispel self-doubt by taking 
an active interest in others. Self- 
consciousness disappears when 
you are thinking of someone else. 

4. Act as if it were not possible 
to fail. Feelings tend to follow 
actions. 

5. Become an authority on at 
least one thing. Master it, but be 
careful not to impose your skills 
on others. 

6. Measure your performance 
by past accomplishments. Think 
of past victories and successes. 
Look upon setbacks as chal- 
lenges. 

7. Do something each day that 
you would rather postpone or 
leave undone. Overcoming inner 
resistance to disagreeable tasks 
builds confidence. 

8. Avoid giving opinions on 
subjects about which you are not 
well-informed, When you cannot 
contribute, learn by listening. 

— Hob Ferguson’s Handbook 

published by Hob Ferguson & 

Associates, Copyright 1963. 


Our Busy Industry 


In an average week, U.S. rail- 
roads: 
@ Haul 27 million tons of freight 
18 billion miles — the equivalent 
of moving all of America’s 56 mil- 
lion family households 10 miles 
each day. 
® Handle a travel volume equal 
to speeding 105,000 people from 
New York to San Francisco. 
® Use for these monumental mov- 
ing jobs 30,000 locomotive ‘units 
with 44 million horsepower — the 


power capability of all the steam- 
electric generating ‘plants in~30 
states. . . 

@... Anda 1.8-million-car freight 
fleet — enough cars to forma solid 
train spanning the continent five 
times. 

® Employ nearly 700,000 persons 
and pay an average of $161 for 
each employee’s wages and bene- 
fits for the week. 

© Spend $31 million for new roll- 
ing stock and better facilities, in- 
cluding $25 million for new and 
improved cars and locomotives. 

® Purchase $29 million in fuel, 
materials and supplies—from wip- 
ing rags to steel bridges — from a 
broad cross-section of U.S. indus- 
try. 

e Pay $10 million in taxes into 
local, state and federal treasuries. 


SP Golf Tournament 

An S.P, Golf Tournament will 
be held in Phoenix on October 15 
and 16 at the Valley Country 
Club, according to word received 
from Q. B. (Bud) Payne, train- 
master. 

Bruce Carrigan, assistant gen- 
eral yardmaster at Phoenix, has 
been elected chairman of the 
event. An Awards Dinner and 
Dance will be held at the Million- 
aire’s Club and reserved rooms 
for SP people will be available at 
the Executive House, at special 
rates, 


R. C, Jones, retired section foreman at Uvaide, 
Texas, holds seven-pound sweet potato raised 
in his home garden. The Texas-sized “tater” 
was pictured in local papers. Jones retired in 
1957 with 44 years of SP service. 


: _ ‘ 
Appointments 

ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT: 
E. G. Pattillo, to assistant general audi- 
tor, Houston; J. A. Harman, to admin. 
istrative assistant in the office of assist- 
ant general auditor; D. L. Praeger, to 
assistant auditor of Disbursements; 
both in San Francisco. 

DINING CAR DEPARTMENT: 
E, H. Kahl, to superintendent of com- 
missary; J. DeGregori, to commissary 
agent; A. I, Gardner, to special repre- 
sentative, all in Los Angeles. 

ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT: 
Alf Hallgren, to superintendent, Wood 
Working Mill, Oakland; C, K. Lewis, 
to track supervisor, Roseburg; D. Ble- 
vins, to track supervisor, Black Butte. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT: 
A. E. Forbes, to special representative, 
San Francisco. 

PACIFIC MOTOR TRUCKING: 
D. F. Robinson, to terminal inspector; 
J. F, Kuhns, to general accountant; A. 
K. Voyce, to revenue accounting super- 
visor, all in San Francisco. 

TAX DEPARTMENT: W. F. 
Compton, to tax agent, Phoenix. 

TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT: Den- 
nis J. Call, to traveling freight and pas- 
senger agent, San Jose; James E. 
Sigeser, Donald A. Kielsmeier and 
Frederick A. Eaves, all to city freight 
and passenger agents, San Francisco; 
Robert L. Jeffers, to city freight and 
passenger agent, Oakland; R. W. Pryor, 
to city freight and passenger agent, 
Dallas. 


Retirements 


DALLAS DIVISION: J. D. Ogle, 
Jr., switchman. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND 
SHOPS: L. L. Clark, traveling auto 
mechanic; Otto F. Sohle, locomotive 
engineer; Henry 0. Wendell, electric- 
jan; Ruby Stokes, carman. 

LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Law- 
rence Bushnell, brakeman; Harry J. 
Dressel, Jr., clerk. 


“Miss Careful Handling’ for Southern Coli- 
fornia is Jeannette Harrison, daughter of the 
£. F. Harrisons. He is SP's supervisor of special 
ized operations at Los Angeles. Jeannette 
gave talk at recent meeting of Pacific Coast 
Shippers Advisory Board. 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND 
SHOPS: .Earl -B. Beall,. electrician; 
Evaristo ‘V. Flores, extra’ gang laborer; 
Louis J. Heim, freight brakeman; John 
R. MeKee, fireman; James J. Fogarty, 
clerk; Ralph H. Smith, locomotive engi- 
neer; Roy C. Vanderpool, freight con- 
ductor; Juan Vasquez, machinist. 

OREGON DIVISION: Roy R. 
Chase, conductor; Orman O. Gildow, 
locomotive engineer; F. K. Peabody, 
carman; Edward W. Girard, locomotive 
engineer. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND 
SHOPS: Albert Balsavage, laborer; 
Virginia R, Hermes, clerk; Cruz C. Mar- 
tinez, extra gang laborer; Lawrence D. 
Nyland, painter; Charles J. O'Connor, 
crane operator; Alfred G. Scheel, ma- 
chinist; William G. Spencer, locomotive 
engineer; Peter M. Bertolani, track la. 
borer; Clarence Fernandes, mail hand- 
ler; Luis A. Saldana, track laborer; 
William N. Vergenades, mail handler. 

SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: Ru. 
fino S. Puente, bridge & building car- 
penter, 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Louis 
E. Watis, machinist. 

TUCSON DIVISION: Clark H. 
Evans, sheetmetal worker; Manuel A. 
Gonzales, freight car repairman; Colo- 
nel A. Heath, locomotive engineer; 
James E, Saul, chief clerk; Jose A. 
Baca, supplyman; Tom P. Gregory, 
assistant signalman; Martha L. Mc- 
Mindes, telegrapher-clerk. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Panfilo 
Gomez, mail & baggage handler; Maxi- 
mo Heredia, laborer; Mahlon K. Man- 
ville, chief clerk; Frank Marlais, 
carman; James H. Martin, signal main- 
tainer; David C. Nolan, coach cleaner; 
Albert C. Page, locomotive engineer; 
Anthony J. Scherer, switchman; James 
Smith, track laborer; Willie L. Busby, 
laborer; George B. Knudsen, clerk; 
John R. Simmons, carman. 

OTHERS: Nellie E. Bonando, clerk, 
Los Angeles Union Passenger ‘Termi- 
nal; Erbin Celestin, cook; Fred S. Mont- 
gomery, lounge car attendant, both of 
Dining Car Department, West Oak- 
land; Benjamin F. Robinson, caboose 
supplyman, Oakland Stores; Wendell 
E, Reynolds, chef, Dining Car Depart- 
ment, Los Angeles; Clayton L. Yea- 
zell, investigator, Police Department, 
Yuma; Arthur Leggett, section laborer, 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad; Lucius 
F. Gage, waiter, Dining Car Depart. 
ment, West Oakland; Jane L, Wahl 
quist, clerk, Communications Depart- 
ment, Los Angeles. 


Deaths 


DALLAS DIVISION: Pensioners: 
August Bus, machinist; Edward G. 
Short, section foreman; Charles F. Mo- 
ser, locomotive engineer; Thomas C. 
Chandler, locomotive engineer; J. D. 
Carter, stevedore; Jesse W. Greenwood, 
machinist operator; Andrew G. Hen- 
drick, agent; John L. Vines, chief yard 
clerk. 

HOUSTON DIVISION AND 
SHOPS: Pensioners: Roger A. Witt, 
laborer; Edward Smalley, machinist; 
Robert’ H. Morrow, clerk; Jesse L. 


Sill Ringing Loud and ‘Clear’ 


JOIN THE PAYHOLL SAVINGS PLAN 


Hames, brakeman; Elisha Stevens, la- 
borer; Arthur Howard, machinist; 
Charles A. Martin, locomotive engineer; 
Victor H. Besshamer, brakeman, 
LOS ANGELES DIVISION AND 
SHOPS: R. D. Abeyta, sheetmetal 
worker; J. A. DeCorse, car inspector; 
M. Flores, boilermaker; C. F, Juarez, 
Jr., carpenter; J. Q. Meadors, car -in- 
spector; C. C. Reckelhoff, switchman; 
E, A. Reed, clerk. Pensioners: Julius 
Y. Cohen, car repairer; Frederick W. 
Hilton, sub station operator; Alvin Mec- 
Cown, machinist; Samuel W. Wells, 
agent; Simon Rodriguez, laborer; Pedro 
Chavez, section laborer; Michael D. 
Pavlovic, carman; Harold K. Cole, pipe- 
fitter; George Vukojevich, freight car- 
man; Albert H. Miller, signal supervisor; 
Joe Guidera, laborer; Charles R. Hoff- 
man, assistant freight claim agent; 


John A, Spencer, laborer; Thomas A. - 


Silva, bonder-welder; George F. Long, 
passenger carman; Caleb Martin, com- 
pressor operator; Warren §. Boobier, 
airbrake mechanic; Robert L. Toler, 
carman; Daniel J. Smith, section fore. 
man; Cecil D. Evans, machinist helper; 
Jesse D. Taylor, assistant rate clerk; 
Albert E. Amador, track laborer. 
LAFAYETTE DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners; John M. T. McGovern, electri- 
cian; Hidro Mendoza, section laborer; 
Herbert Z. Beadle, car inspector; Hor- 
ace Grooms, freight handler; Henry 
Stephenson, laborer. 

OREGON DIVISION: D. L. Chase, 
locomotive engineer; H. L. Inman, Sr., 
conductor; E. F. Kelby, locomotive en- 


: ler, Pensioners: ‘Ira M. Duffey, freight 


‘carman; Howard .Brown, clerk; ‘Hugh 
“A. Sasser, carpenter helper; Chresto N. 
Peponis, carman; Lloyd M. Brown, ma- 
chinist helper; Charles C. Cutlip, car- 
penter; Morise L. Hooper, pipefitter; 
Joseph H. Preston, boilermaker; John 
Giesser, car inspector; Wesley O. Pell, 
locomotive engineer; Poney H. Green, 
painter; Juan Guerrero, shop laborer; 
William J. McNeil, Sr., conductor; Al- 
bert F. Clause, yard clerk; Charles 
Preston, switchman. 


SAN ANTONIO DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners: Edward Ray, lead carman; 
Andrew J. Sowell, special agent; Felix 
A, Walker, dispatcher. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pen- 
sioners: Jack Thomas, bridge & build- 
ing carpenter; Silvy M. Ogle, switch- 
man; Nick A. Karas, crossing watch- 
man; Harmon E. Reynolds, switchman; 
Lawrence E, Simms, brakeman. 


TUCSON DIVISION: B. R. Brad- 
ley, machinist; J. A. Gonzalez, laborer; 
S. Marusich, boilermaker. Pensioners: 
Fred Lyall, assistant yardmaster; Zach- 
ary T. Adams, car inspector; James L. 
Brown, chair car porter; Jose R, Galle- 
gos, track laborer; Thomas McCauley, 
telegrapher; Gustave L. Schofield, con- 
ductor; Victor A. Lanin, conductor; 
William A. Brooke, chief clerk; Wil- 
liam F. Day, conductor; Bythal E. Jolly, 
water service mechanic; Augusto D. 
Caballero, clerk; Manuel Venegas, ex- 
tra gang laborer; Walter Lewis, laborer. 

WESTERN DIVISION: J. T. Casey, 
clerk; J. R. Maxwell, switchman; R. 
Smith, switchman; John E. Adams, 
conductor; Howard Lewton, telegrapher- 
clerk; Jessie Jackson, section laborer; 
Domenico Fanelli, boilermaker helper; 
William B. Cooke, conductor; Chris W. 
Ludwig, switchman; Earl D. Nichols, 
switchman; James L. Kepner, car in- 
spector; John Morrison, freight car- 
man; Robert Bauer, assistant head 
claim clerk; John H. Callow, telegraph- 
er; Adele H. Freulon, car cleaner; 
Robert L, Hewitt, assistant freight 
agent; Benjamin G. Morgan, machinist; 
James F. Murphy, roundhouse fore- 
man; James 3B. Slinker, conductor; 
Charles Castro, stationary engineer; 
William R. Stewart, pipefitter; Vincent 
Abrusei, carman helper; John Sarantos, 
boilermaker helper; Nunzio Ciraolo, 
laborer. 

OTHERS: Pensioners: Arthur Clif- 
ton, Hineman, Communications Depart- 


gineer; K. G. Lavoy, fireman; W. P. 
Coyne, locomotive engineer. Pension- 
ers: Millard I. Clinton, bridge & 
building painter; Harley R. Brower, 
locomotive engineer; James Hobbs, 
conductor; Irving R. Koonce, bridge & 
building blacksmith; Harvey L. Me- 
Gaugh, water service helper; Russell 
P, Akers, car inspector; Gerhard E: 
Coester, laborer; Morris E. Plymate, 
locomotive engineer; Norman E. Beau- 
ghan, clerk; Frank G. Erno, clerk; El- 
mer C, Buchanan, painter; George :O. 
Van Dyke, locomotive engineer.: | - 
SACRAMENTO DIVISION AND 
SHOPS: A. L. Friberg, locomotive en- 
gineer; P. H. Green, -carman;. E.H. 


Fowler, locomotive engineer; E. M. Lit-: 


tlejohn, machinist; C, Mix, mail -hand- 


ment, San Francisco; Sibyl I. M. Ray- 
mer, chief information clerk, Traffic 
Department, San Francisco; Joseph 
Cole, boilermaker, El Paso Shops; 
B..0. McGraw, news agent, Portland; 
Willie S. Pugh, cook, Dining Car De- 
partment, Los Angeles; Myrtle A, Coch- 
ran, machine operator, Duplicating 
Bureau, San Francisco; Wilma Ed- 
wards, janitor, Los Angeles Union 
Passenger Terminal; Elma S. Nelson, 
utility clerk, Los Angeles General 
Stores; ‘Norman R, Ennis, blacksmith 
welder, West Oakland Mill; Patrick E, 
Conway, patrolman, Police Depart. 


"ment, San Francisco; Florence A. 
“Rutherford, clerk, Northwestern Paci- 


fic Railroad; Alton B.:Cummings, con- 
ductor, ‘San Diego & Arizona Eastern 
Railway Company. 


‘Retiring After Long Service 


Me. : 
jam H. Wilson, 


George E. Miller,gen- -V. L. Farrit, B&B me- Juan Delgado, track Wi 


eral foreman, Me-  chanic, Nacogdoches, laborer, Sacramento carpenter, Houston, 
Division, 34 years. 


chanical Dept., Eu- Texas, 39 years. 38 years. 


gene, Ore., 49 years. 


R. S. Ladner, extra Nobel R. Robinton, Leon A, Britsch, David S. Olmos, su- 
gang laborer, Lata- B&B, foremen, Sacra-  CF&PA, New Orleans, _pervising accountant, 
yette Division, 43 mento Division, 43 la., 46 years. Disbursements Ac- 
counts, San Francisco, 
44 years. 


years. years, 


Edward T. Hogan, Gus Lee, laborer, Heraldo Gomez,  G. V. Manry, conduc- 
chief of service & res- Houston, 36 years. sheetmetal worker, tor, Lufkin, Texes, 40 
ervations, Portland, Tucson, 49 years. years. 

40 years. 


0.:0. Gildow, loco-  W. L. Barker, extia Edgar U. Gogi B&B Manuel Chavez, ex- 
motive engineer, Ore-._.gang foreman, Hows- - supervisor, Cregon. tra gang laborer, Del . 
gon Division, 47° ton, .33 years. Division, 48 years. Rio, Texas, 34 years. 
years, 
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A trainload of ribbon rail is 
pictured on the Oregon Division. 
SP now has about 1,500 miles of 
wolded rail in service and will 


install 434 more miles in 1966. 
~-Eugene Register-Guard phote 


